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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. ; 
Feb. 12, 1809—April 15, 1865. ARR 
“With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God gives us te. - 


see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in.”—Second Inaugural Address, March 4, 1865, 
(Drawn for The New York Times Mid-Week by Bernard Corvinus; © 1917.) 
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‘‘Lincoln’s Thought’’ 
By Ida M. Tarbell 


George Barnard’s head of Abraham Lincoln is to 
me the profoundest thing vet done on the man by 
any one in any medium. It is the result of four or 
more years of determined effort to get acquainted 
with Lincoln, to understand his thoughts and his spirit. 
Barnard has studied Volk’s wonderful life mask until 
he knows every wrinkle, every growth, every ridge in 
the gnarled and furrowed face. He has sought pas- 
sionately day and night to understand the experiences, 
the thoughts, and the travuil of soul which would have 
produced such amazing and unusual markings. His 
interpretation gets nearer to the man than anything 
I know. It is extraordinarily gentle and noble. More- 
over, it gives the first clear impression we have had 
of that greatest thing about Lincoln, that which the 
friend with whom I saw the statue for the first time 
characterized as his “spiritual resolution.” 


Editor’s Note—This large head of Lincoln (about 
fourteen feet high) has nothing to do with George 
Grey Barnard’s statue of Lincoln for the City of 
Cincinnati shown on the opposite page. This head 
is to remain the head alone, dedicated to “Lincoln’s 
Thought.” 
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George Grey Barnard 

working on his mas- 
sive head of Lincoln, 
watched by Miss Ida 
Tarbell, one of Lin- 
coln’s biographers. 


({@ Underwood @ 
Underwood.) 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


NE of the best early 
stories about Lincoln 
goes back to the Black 
Hawk war, in 1832, in 
{ which the future Presi- 
dent, then a lanky coun- 
try youth, served as a 
Captain. He was drilling 
his men in a field, they 
were marching fcrward 
in line and rapidly ap- 
proaching a gate. “I could 
U not for the life of me,” 
bo Lincoln told the story. “re- 
member the proper word of 
command for getting my company ‘ end- 
wise,’ so that it could get through the 
gate, so, as we came near the gate, I 
shouted, ‘ This company is dismissed for 
two minutes, when it will fall in again 
on the other side of the gate!’” 

Of his witty words in the days when 
he was a lawyer on the Illinois circuit 
there is no end. One of the best is his 
description of an overeloquent lawyer: 
“He can compress the most words into 
the smallest ideas of any man I ever 
met!” Another lawyer, a man famous 
for his all-embracing laziness, once sub- 
mitted an extraordinarily long-drawn 
paper to the court. The Judge called 
Lincoln’s attention to it. This was a 
challenge to the lanky humorist for a 
story. Lincoln replied by saying it 





reminded him of the indolent preacher — 


who “ got writin’ a sermon and was too 
lazy to stop.” 

Once he was making his way on foot 
from one small town to another. A 
man in a buggy drove up. Lincoln 
stopped him, with the very modest re- 
quest: “ Will you have the goodness to 
take my overcoat to town for me?” 
“ With pleasure; but how will you get it 
again?” “Qh, very readily. I in- 
tend to remain in it.” 

Of the Mexican war and the profes- 
sions of the Administration ‘that it had 
no aggressive aims, he said that it re- 
minded him of an Illinois farmer who 
used to say: “I ain’t greedy "bout land. 
I only want what jines mine! ” 

But the great Lincoln stories begin 
with the days of the Douglas debates 
and Lincoln’s candidacy and election. 
Douglas was a short, fat man; Lincoln 
was 6 feet 4. A _ satirical question 
was raised as to the right length of 
a man’s legs. “ Well,” answered Lin- 
coln, “ I should think a man’s legs ought 
to be long enough to reach from his 
body to the ground!” Other criticisms 
were sharper. Douglas told an audience 
that he remembered the time when Lin- 
coln kept a grocery store and sold 
whisky. Lincoln retorted that he also 
remembered it; that Douglas was one 
of his best customers; he had many 
times sold him whisky across the coun- 
ter; but, he said, “ while I have left my 
side of the counter, he still sticks to 
his.” Another time Douglas told an 
audience that his father had been an 
excellent cooper. Lincoln picked up the 
point in reply; said he was convinced 
it was the truth and that Douglas senior 
“had manufactured one of the best 
whisky barrels in existence.” 

When the news came of his election 
Mrs. Lincoln ordered a new silk dress 
for the inauguration. “ Well, wife,” the 
President-elect is reported as saying, 
“there is one thing very likely to come 
out of this scrape, anyhow. We are 
going to have some new clothes.” 

But just as he had as often moved a 
jury to tears as to laughter, so his 
words at this time pass swiftly from 


By Charles Johnston 
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THE MAN 


humor to pathos. What could be more 
touching than the last short speech to 
his friends, as he was leaving Spring- 
field on his way to Washington, on Feb. 
11, 1861? 

“My Friends: No one not in my sit- 
uation can appreciate my feeling of sad- 
ness at this parting. To this place and 
the kindness of these people I owe 
everything. Here I have lived a quar- 
ter of a century, and have passed from 
a young to an old man. Here my chil- 
dren have been born and one is buried. 
I now leave, not knowing when or 
whether I ever shall return, with a task 
before me greater than that which rest- 
ed upon Washington. Without the as- 
sistance of that Divine Being who ever 
attended him I cannot succeed. With 
that assistance I cannot fail. Trusting 
in Him, who can go with me, and remain 
with you, and be everywhere for good, 
let us confidently hope that all will yet 
be well. To His care commending you, 
as I hope in your prayers you will com- 
mend me, I bid you an affectionate fare- 
well.” 

His persecution by officeseekers, 
which he learned to meet with such ad- 
mirable wit, he foreshadowed thus: “ As 
for Judge Douglas, they have seen in 
his round, jolly, fruitful face Post Of- 
fices, land offices, Marshalships, and 
Cabinet appointments. * * * On the 
contrary, nobody has ever expected me 
to be President. In my poor, lean, 
lank face nobody has ever seen that 
any cabbages were sprouting.” Later, 
he coined a famous phrase when he said: 
“T usually find that a Senator or Repre- 
sentative out of business is a sort of 
lame duck.” 

Almost too well known to need quot- 
ing are the famous closing words of 
the first inaugural: “I am loath to 
close. We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies. Though pas- 
sion may have strained, it must not 
break our bonds of affection. The 
mystic chord of memory, stretching 
from every battlefield and patriot grave 
to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell 
the chorus of the Union when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the 
better angels of our nature.” 

In the early days of the war Lincoln 
was besieged by men urging him to 
emancipate the negro slaves, as he held, 
before the time had come. Three men, 
Sumner, Stevens, and Wilson, dogged 
his steps everywhere. He was telling 
this once, when, looking from the win- 
dow of the White House, he saw them 
coming. It reminded him, he told his 
auditor, of his schooldays, when, in the 
log schoolhouse, there was no classbook 
but the Bible, which all, standing in a 
row, read aloud in turn. The reading. 
was of the three Hebrew children and 
the burning fiery furnace. A little chap, 
breaking down hopelessly over the 
names of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, was soundly cuffed, howled loud- 
ly, and presently sobbed himself quiet 
again. The reading went on; as his 
turn grew near, and he counted ahead 
to the verse he would have to read, the 
little chap began to howl loudly once 
more. The teacher asked the reason. 
Pathetically, the small boy replied, 
pointing to his coming verse: “ Look 
there, marster—there comes them same 
damn three fellers again! ” 

But the most heartrending of all Lin- 
coln stories relates that Mrs. Lincoln 
was pressing him, greatly against his 
will, to go to the theatre on the evening 
of his great tragedy. He was weary, 
had seen the play before, felt altogether 
loath to go. Finally he yielded to his 
wife’s persistent entreaties. “I will 
go,” he said, “ but if I don’t go down 
to history as ‘the martyr President’ I 
miss my guess!” 
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Notable Recent Memorials to Lincoln 
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The new Lincoln memorial in 
beautiful memorial bridge over 


the Potomac River. 
(Underwood & Underwood.) 


Potomac Park, Washington, now 
nearing completion. 










































’ The C 
eabin in 
which Lincoln 
was born at Hodg- 
enville, Ky. Now 
inclosed by a 
granite me- 
morial. 
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James E. Fraser’s statue, “ The End of the Trail,” which is The Weinman statue of Lincoln at Hodgenville, Ky. The 
to mark the San Francisco terminus of the Lincoln Transcon- 9%g preservation of Lincoln’s birthplace was paid for by popular sub- ; 


tinental Highway. scriptions amounting to $383,000. 
(© International Film Service.) : (© Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Field Marshal von Mackensen, Germany’s Hero 



























































A striking autographed portrait of the conqueror of Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Rumania drawn from life in the field by Max Wulff. 
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_ Carrying War from the Air 
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A BRITISH SEAPLANE SCOUTING OFF 


WRECK. 
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Seaplane Operating Against Germany’s Last Colony = 
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NATIVE LABORERS DIGGING A TRENCH TO DRAIN THE BRITISH FLYING CAMP ON MAFIA ISLAND 





News 
Paoto Service.) 
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THE DEFENDERS OF VERDUN 


THE RUINS OF FORT DOUAUMONT, WITH TWO OF ITS DEFENDERS SNATCHING A BRIEF SLEEP. 


Verdun promises again to be the focal point of interest on the cesses have been recorded by the Kaiser’s arms to the northwest (s the 
Western front. Already the mutterings of another general attack at Hill 304, the centre of so many desperate assaults during the jutting 
upon the position by the Germans have been heard. Minor suc- Crown Prince’s four-month battle for the city. To France, Verdun jlea. I 
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Y SHALL NOT F495. 





THE DEFENDERS ON DUTY, THEIR FACES SHOWING THE DETERMINATION TO HOLD THE LINE. 
vest @s the War. It is more than the road to Metz and the chance of Shall Not Pass,” and France made General Nivelle, their Com- 
the jutting off the Germans from a rich store of iron. Verdun is an mander, a Generalissimo. Verdun may still be said to dominate 
dun jlea. Its defenders made good their determined watchword, “They the strategy of the war. (© International Film Service.) 
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FIGHTING THE MUD: THE GREATEST NATURAL OBSTACL 
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In spite of the experience gained in two Winter campaigns, spondent, are covered most of the time by water, often to a depth 
mud continues to be the greatest obstacle to operations in Flanders of several feet. Under the water lies the mud, a sticky, yellow clay a 
and on the Somme front. The roads, as pointed out by a corre- that clings like mucilage to everything it touches. Even when 
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STACLE TO WINTER. WARFARE ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
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G AN ADVANCE IN FLANDERS.—FROM A DRAWING BY R. CATON WOODVILLE. 





a depth the roads are paved there is no knowing when the paving will stop they happen there is nothing to be done but what these “ Tom- 








llow clay and the horse or gun carriage sinks into the mud waist deep. No ries ” are doing—dig around the horse and throw in brush to give 
on when engineering foresight can guard against such accidents, and when it a footing. (© Illustrated London News.) 
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William C. Braisted, Surgeon General of 
the Navy, who has been nominated to be 


Rear Admiral. 
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Dr. Cary T. 
Grayson, 


physician, 
who was 
named Medi- 
cal Director 
with the 
Rank of Rear 
Admiral. 


(© American 





Press Asean.) 














Samuel McGowan, Paymaster General of the 
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Frederick R. Harris, U. S. N., Chief of the 
i Bureau of Yards and Docks, who acquires the 
iii Rank of Rear Admiral. 
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Navy, 


who is now elevated to be Rear Admiral. 


(Photos, Harris 4 Ewing. 


David W. Taylor, Chief Naval Constructor, who also 
goes up a step in rank. 
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Britannia Sweeps Her 
Enagirdling Seas 
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Recent cable dispatches indi- 
cated a firmer purpose on the 
part of the Lloyd George minis- 
try to combat the German sub- 
marine menace and to leave no 
measures untried to retain Eng- 
land’s control of the seas. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, is 
believed to plan a girdle of sub- 
marines and mines around Eng- 
land that will seriously hamper, 
if not effectually stop, the flow 
of munitions and foodstuffs into 
English ports. For this purpose, 
it is said, she has accumulated a 
fleet of from 800 to 1,000 sub- 
marines, many of them of the 
cruising type capable of operat- 
ing far from their base. 

Among the measures proposed 
by Lloyd George to meet this 


menace are believed to be the 
arming of 4,000 of her merchant 
fleet and an immense increase in 
the number of mine sweepers. 
Few of England’s methods for 
combating the submarine’ are 
known to the public, but it is 
known that the humble Grigsby 
trawler has played a large part 
in the warfare, both against sub- 
marines and mines. 


The method of the trawler is 
shown on this page. At the top 
two of the trawlers are shown 
dragging a cable between them. 
Below the crew of a trawler are 
shown making repairs to the 
cable, and at the left a mine that 
has been located by the cable is 
being blown up. 
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ONE PHASE OF ENGLAND’S DEFENSE AGAINST GERMANY’S NEW SUBMARINE WARFARE ANNOUNCED JAN. 31. 
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THE STRATEGIC POSITION. 


OF EGYPT 
By Walter Littlefield 











WO years ago it was different. 

Egypt was then defending the life 

line which connected the United 
Kingdom with the Empire of India. 
Strategically, the loss of the Suez 
Canal would have been an_incon- 
venience; politically, it would have 
been much more—it would have 
seriously menaced ' British prestige 
among millions of Moslems and would 
have made the Berlin-Constantinople 
partnership supreme throughout Tur- 
key in Asia. 

And now Egypt, after preserving 
the canal from a Turkish attack in 
February, 1915, and consolidating its 
western and southern frontiers by de- 
stroying respectively the Senussi, or 
Moslem Quakers, and the followers of 
Ali Dinar, Sultan of Darfur, has as- 
sumed the offensive. 


The signs of this offensive are cu- 
mulative and unmistakable. The de- 
struction of the Turkish bases in the 
desert of Sinai east of Suez—Katia- 
Rumani, Bir El Abd, and even El Arish 
—in the late Fall and early Winter 
might have been considered defensive 
operations, if nothing more had fol- 
lowed. What followed, however, in 
early January was the capture of the 
Turkish town of Rafa on the boundary 
line between the Egyptian province of 
Sinai and Palestine, with several thou- 
sand Turkish and German casualties 
in prisoners and slain and an immense 
amount of military stores. 

Although Rafa is 110 miles due east 
of Port Said, the northern entrance 
to the Suez Canal, its taking might 
still have been considered a defensive 
operation were it not for the fact that 
it brought the British-Egyptian forces 
to the southern gates of Palestine, 
only 100 miles west of the Damascus- 
Medina railway, and that almost sim- 
altaneously the Anglo-Indian forces at 
Akaba, 175 miles south and a little 
east, at the other end of the Sinai- 
Palestine boundary, were greatly rein- 
forced. 

Thus, now fronting eastward, Egypt 
has become a base for a campaign of 
infinite possibilities. To be sure, the 
distances to be covered are great; on 
the other hand the defenders are not 
relatively numerous, nor can they be 


Above—A 
Russian trans- 
port from Vla- 
divostok loaded 
with reinforce- 
ments for the 
Saloniki front 
passing through 
the Suez Canal. 
The photograph 
was taken from 
the deck of the 
S. S. Cleveland 
during her 
round-the-world 
cruise. 
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At the left— 
Lord Cromer, 
“the builder of 
modern Egypt,” 
whose death in 
London recently 
was_ reported. 
Lord Cromer’s 
twenty - four 
years’ service as 
British agent, 
beginning in 
1882, was the 
foundation of 
British prestige 


in Egypt. 
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Map showing the strategic position of Egypt in reference to 


Turkey in Asia. 


(AU Photographs of Egypt in This Article @ Brown 4 Dawson.) 
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readily reinforced in either men or 
munitions from the central empires. 
For weeks, possibly for months, the 
Egyptian offensive, in its vital aspects, 
will probably remain a matter of specu- 
lative geography, in which it will be 
well to bear constantly in mind the 
following data: 


Taking the Suez Canal as a base 
line, 700 miles in a straight line to the 
northeast are the Russian forces in the 
Diarbekr region, whose objective is 
Alexandretta on the Mediterranean, 
250 miles to the southwest; 800 miles 
east, and a little north, is the Anglo- 
Indian force investing Kut-el-Amara 
on the Tigris, with its theoretical ob- 
jective at Bagdad, 110 miles up stream, 
beyond which, at about the same dis- 
tance, on the Persian frontier, and 
with communication already  estab- 
lished with the Anglo-Indian force on 
the Tigris, is a rapidly augmenting 
Russian army; 200 miles southeast on 
the Red Sea liti‘oral the northern army 
of the new kingdom of Arabia—the 
work of the Grand Shereef of Mecca— 
is operating on the Damascus-Medina 
railway. And across this vast ter- 
ritory lying between the Suez Canal 
and the posit’ons indicated runs the 
Bagdad railway, uncompleted between 
Mozul and Jibbara, 150 miles north of 
Bagdad, and constantly threatened 
with rupture from allied naval aero- 
planes let fly from the ships off Tar- 
sus, opposite Cyprus, in the direction 
of Adana, Osmanie, and Dorak. Here 
a bridge has already been blown up 
and one of the tunnels badly damaged. 

In February, 1915, 15,000 Turks 
were annihilated while attempting to 
seize the Suez Canal. A year ago it 
was authoritatively stated that half 
a million would have had a smaller 
chance of success. A system of re- 
doubts, with field artillery, had been 
built in the desert to the east of the 
canal, while in their rear warships lined 
the waterway with a cannon-sweep of 
twenty miles. In case of emergency 
the desert could be flooded without in- 
jury to either the canal or the re- 
doubts. Now all obvious signs of the 
great scheme of defense based on the 
German victories in the Balkans and 
the Gallipoli fiasco have disappeared. 

Egypt still remains the greatest in- 
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The great Sphinx, next to the pyramids themselves, is the most notable monument of ancient Egypt. Seated on his horse 
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trenched camp in the world, but war- 
ships no longer line the canal, nor do 
transports feverishly disembark troops 
from the east and munitions from the 
west. Most of the troops now pass on 
to Saloniki or Southern France and the 
munitions to Akaba and Basra. The 
canal has resumed its normal status 
as a connecting waterway. 

For nearly a year now General Sir 
Archibald Murray has been fitting 
Egypt to play her réle in the in- 
evitable campaign to free Asiatic Tur- 
key from Ottoman control. By last 
March he had made Egypt impreg- 
nable. He then proceeded to make it 
capable of conducting an offensive on 
a vast scale. 


at the base of the Sphinx, Napoleon, before the battle of the pyramids, made his famous address to his army, 


beginning, “ Soldiers, forty centuries look down on you.” 


Territorials, Australians, New Zea- 
landers, Canadans, and Indians sstill 
drill and manoeuvre under the shadow 
of the Pyramids, but across the desert 
to the east are extensive automobile 
roads, touching every known oasis and 
terminating in outposts on the Pales- 
tine and Arabian frontiers. At certain 
stations along the canal there are 
thousands of traction engines and 
many thousand more cars waiting to 
convey their human freight across the 
desert when the word shall be given. 

Naturally the exact nature of the 
preparations may not be given, but a 
fragment of a recent letter from Cairo 
sufficiently indicates their magnitude: 

“We have stores which have been 


carried miles into the desert on rapid 
little trains, and hundreds of miles of 
metaled roads have been made for 
wheeled transport. The hum of the 
motor is carried far in the desert air, 
but even the aid of almost every mod- 
ern appliance for speedy locomotion 
would not be sufficient for our pur- 
pose. While the long clouds of dust 
raised on. the roads by self-propelled 
vehicles tell the story of up-to-date 
transport service, you see camel trains 
moving as in Pharaoh’s time, larger 
ones perhaps than have eyer before 
been seen in history, carrying different 
loads, but in the same slow, method- 
ical follow-my-leader way. 

“This curious blend of ancient and 
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modern transport is necessary because 
it is desirable to bring to the service 
of the army every possible means of 
conveyance, and it is due to the em- 
ployment of all available resources 
that the front has been pushed for 
over 100 miles across the desert and 
now rests waiting within striking dis- 
tance of a vital objective.” 

What is this vital objective? The 
Damascus-Medina railway, with an 
open way to Jerusalem, Damascus, 
and Aleppo? Very likely, for the new 
Arabian kingdom appears to be able to 
take care of itself in the south, and 
between the Damascus-Medina line 
and the Tigris a vast and almost im- 
penetrable desert intervenes. 
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The Nile at Cairo; the apex of the great Nile delta. The banks of the river at this point are rich in historical in- 
terest from the earliest dawn of written history, through the Crusades to the present time. 


Within sight of this 
point stand the Pyramids of Gizeh, and not far away Nap >leon on July 21, 1798, fought the battle of the Pyramids. 
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Cairo’s chief thoroughfare, the Musk: which extends the entire length of the city. It has largely 
lost its Oriental character, being traversed by trim cars and lined with modern shops and resi- 


dences. But the ever-present camel trains flow through it as they did in the days of the Crusades. 
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The great citadel of Cairo commands the southeastern approach to the city from the slopes of the Mokattam 


Hills. 
Memphis across the Nile. 


It was built by Saladin in 1166 from brick and from stone taken from the gigantic ruins of ancient 


Saladin also inclosed the entire town as well as the citadel. itself by a wall. 
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The great Nile bridge connecting the western environs of Cairo with the island of Gezireh presents 
a never-ending panorama of mingled European and Oriental color. It is not an uncommon sight to 
see camel trains, carriages, donkey carts, street cars, and automobiles on the bridge at once. 
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} fie as ——— SRPES a Pa : th tn have 
on 3,” lled because the students used to go there 
: i iewed through the “ Gate of the Barbers,” so ~ ; : rebuilt 
The University = that parts of the university date back to 973 A. D., but it has many times been 
their heads shaved. and added to by the successive rulers of Egypt. 
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ference that will end the war. 
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Upon the outbreak of the latest submarine crisis great interest centred in Germany’s interned merchant marine in United States 
ports. At the Hoboken piers, shown in the photograph, eighteen v2ssels aggregating 235,793 tons have been interned since the begin- 
ning of the war. These include the giant Vaterland, 54,284 tons, ¥ ose three huge stacks may be seen in the centre of the picture. 


Congress Considers Purchase of Jefferson’s Home 
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Front view of Monticello, the Thomas Jefferson home near Charlottesville, Va., which former Congressman Jefferson M. Levy 
offers to the Nation for $500,000. 























Members of the House Committee on Public Buildings, their wives and guests, on the steps of Monticello during their recent in- 
spection of the home with a view to recommending its purchase. Mrs. William Cummings Story, President of the D. A. R., (wearing 


light fur coat.) is in the centre foreground. At her left, (wearing white vest,) is Chairman Frank Clark of the committee. 
(Photos Harris 4 Ewing.) 
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ADMIRAL H. T. MAYO. 














AL W. B. CAPERTON. 




















The Pennsylvania, flagship of the Atlantic Fleet. Above, Admiral H. T. Mayo, Commander in Chief. Below, Admiral W. B. Caperton, 
commanding the Pacific Fleet. Immediately upon the severance of diplomatic relations with Germany on Feb, 3, the eyes of the nation 
turned to the navy, the country’s first line of defense. The bulk of our sea force, the Atlantic Fleet, consisting of 129 fighting units and 
auxiliaries, is in the West Indies, with station at Guantanamo. It contains such powerful units as the Pennsylvania, the flagship, the 
New York, Oklahoma, Texas, Florida, Utah, Wyoming, and Nevada, all dreadnouhts of the first line. 6. EMULLER 
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